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The Pageant of Parliament. By Michael MacDonagh. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1921. — Two volumes: 
252; 241 pp. 

It is said that when the distinguished authority on the English 
constitution, Sir William Anson, took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons for the first time an old M. P. remarked: " Well, he will find 
it a very different place from what he thought it was." There is no 
lack of formal treatises on Parliament, but they throw little light 
on its human side. They describe it as an institution rather than as 
an assembly of men ; they tell us much of its procedure and history, 
but little of its members — of their ideals, sympathies, ambitions, 
prejudices. Thirty-five years' observation of Parliament from the 
Reporters' Gallery is Mr. MacDonagh's principal qualification for 
the task that he has undertaken, and in his very readable volumes 
he has drawn a picture different from that to be found in the writ- 
ings of May or Anson or Ilbert or Lowell. In tracing the career 
of a Parliament from its election to its dissolution he necessarily tells 
us much of its rules and procedure, but it is his portrayal of its 
human side that gives most value as well as most originality to what 
he has written. He knows how to enliven his descriptions and drive 
home his statements by apt anecdotes. What a vivid impression of 
the physical strain of a budget speech one gets, when he learns that 
in introducing his budgets Gladstone fortified himself with sherry 
and egg, Disraeli with brandy and soda, and Goschen with port ! 

Though his book is in no sense controversial, the author is an 
avowed believer in parliamentary institutions and is confident that 
the Mother of Parliaments will endure. The only substitute that he 
sees for the ballot-box is the match-box, the symbol of Revolution 
and, " with the aid of a tin of petrol ", its instrument. He reminds 
us that the hostile critic of Parliament is no new phenomenon, that 
in almost every period of Parliament's history there have been men 
to assert that it was declining and to predict its downfall. An atmos- 
phere of optimism pervades Mr. MacDonagh's book. Never, in his 
opinion, were the foundations of Parliament better laid than at 
present, " broad-based as they are on electoral comprehensiveness 
and the people's will " ; with the extension of the franchise elections 
have become purer, thanks principally to " the sturdy pride and self- 
respect of the new electors " ; it is now generally agreed that in 
electioneering " it is better to count heads than to break them " ; the 
main reason why men seek seats in Parliament is " a genuine desire 
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to serve the State and promote the well-being and happiness of the 
community ". Mr. MacDonagh does not claim absolute perfection 
for Parliament but believes that it " is, perhaps, as fine and perfect 
an instrument of democratic government as can humanly be devised ". 
The author is a keen observer, but he has not wholly escaped 
from bondage to the literary theory of the House of Commons. 
On page 185 of the second volume we read: 

There are certain attributes of the House of Commons which are 
generally recognized. It is an open and unfettered deliberative As- 
sembly. Its members pride themselves on being free to say what 
they think, within the bounds of order and relevancy, in the hearing of 
the whole world. It has the sole control of the imposition of taxation 
and the spending of the revenue. It enacts laws. ... By means of 
question and debate the Opposition provide a check on the policy and 
administration of the Government, and should the Government be 
defeated by their action they are ready to supply an alternative 
Government. 

This seems to be the same politically omnipotent House of Commons 
that Bagehot described fifty years ago. Yet elsewhere in his book 
Mr. MacDonagh, giving us the benefit of his personal knowledge 
and forgetting the literary theory, tells us that the House is subser- 
vient to the Government (II, 58) ; that if the passage of a bill, 
" substantially in the form in which it is brought in, is insisted 
upon by the Government, their will is upheld by the majority of 
Members — their pledged Party supporters" (II, 28) ; that the pri- 
vate member's opportunities for talking "are flagrantly restricted 
in the interest of the Government " (I, 77), and that if he is a min- 
isterialist his individuality " is lost in the serried and silent ranks 
of his Party" (II, 119) ; that argument and eloquence in debate 
do not affect votes (II, 10) ; that the result of a division is a fore- 
gone conclusion (II, 134) ; and that " it is by no means an uncom- 
mon thing for the Government to incur obligations involving the 
expenditure of public money without having first obtained the 
authority of Parliament" (II, 155). Those who still adhere to the 
classic theory that the House controls the ministry should read Mr. 
MacDonagh's realistic chapter on "The Thumb of the Party Whip". 
During the war the party system fell into abeyance, but the House 
of Commons, far from recovering its former authority, became a 
mere lit de justice for the registration of the Government's edicts. 
Of its status since the war it is unwise to speak with too much 
assurance. The House contains more members unbound by party 
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allegiance than it used to, and it is Mr. MacDonagh's opinion that 
party discipline will never again be so rigid as it was before the 
war. The control of the Government over its followers in the 
House seems to have been somewhat weakened. 

As a veteran journalist the author naturally pays a good deal of 
attention to what Macaulay called the " fourth estate ". He shows 
what an important part the press plays in the life of Parliament. It 
is a far cry from the days when the House of Commons used to 
punish printers for publishing accounts of its proceedings to the day 
in 1902 when a minister in the House of Lords refused to deliver 
his speech until the reporters had arrived. In a chapter on " The 
King's Parliamentary Reporter" we are told how the monarch is 
kept informed of the proceedings of the House of Commons. No 
English king except Charles I ever entered the House in person, and 
his was an example that no discreet successor would follow ; but be- 
ginning with George III each sovereign has received special reports 
from the leader of the House. Those sent to Queen Victoria are 
preserved in the library at Buckingham Palace. Mr. MacDonagh 
regards Disraeli's as " fine examples of the best descriptive report- 
ing", and one suspects that the whole series, including as it does 
reports by Lord John Russell, Peel, Palmerston, Gladstone, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Balfour, would make mighty interesting 
reading. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Francia, Illustrated History of France. By Joseph Reinach 
(Polybe). Paris, Hachette, 1921. 

The little history of France which M. Joseph Reinach was able 
to complete before his death, deserves to be called to the attention 
of foreigners as well as Frenchmen. In it will be found the quali- 
ties of mind and heart of this good citizen and courageous and loyal 
man. He passionately loved Justice, the Republic, France; and in 
his enthusiasms he knew how to retain the lucidity of his judgment 
and avoid personal animus. 

Possessing a wide culture, he regarded his subject from a clear 
viewpoint, and extracted the salient traits from an innumerable 
multitude of confused facts. He made the necessary sacrifices, 
hastening over Celtic Gaul, Roman Gaul, the Middle Ages, pausing 
at the fifteenth century for a moment when, with Jeanne d'Arc, the 
national sentiment develops in the people, emphasizing the Renais- 



